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BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


The following interesting sketch of this 
philanthropist was prepared by one of our 
correspondents originally for this paper. 

It was read before the Alumni of the State 
Normal School of Ohio and published in one 
of the local papers.—Eps. 


With eager interest this generation peers 
into the records bearing on the anti-slavery 
struggle which for so long a period engrossed 
the moral force of hosts of the good of this 
country. What trial, what sacrifice, what 
peril these counted as naught in this effort 
can never be adequately recorded. Soon 
those still remaining to relate the thrilling 
events of those days will be no more with us, 
and except that dry modicum which history 
may have held, a vast amount of picturesque, 
startling, thrilling incidents will have passed 
into oblivion. One still left to us says, “The 
lines of this picture are growing fainter day 
by day, and soon every hand that can re- 
touch them will be mouldering in the dust.” 
The actors in a great moral warfare, where 
self is swallowed up in the issues at stake, have 
neither time nor thought for recording. It is 
neither themselves nor their toils, but their 
cause that they account worthy. And so even 
the names of men and women, whose lives 
have been full of heroic effort in the pro- 
longed struggle with slavery in America, are 
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fading away. The common humanity tri- 
umphed over station and creed. “The hand of 
pity stretched to save” the outraged fleeing 
slave, bridged the chasm which diversity of 
opinion and position opens, and a bond of 
compassion knit together names and hearts 
otherwiee irrevocably separated. As the 
blood of the martyrs always became the seed 
of the Church, so the peril, trial and peree- 
cution allotted to the slave’s friend nurtured 
self-remuneration, dedication and kindred 
qualities which underlie Christian living and 
are necessary seed of pure national life. 
While veterans of this memorable period yet 
linger with us it behooves us to gather care- 
fully what will otherwise become fading tra- 
ditions of the incidents marking it. 

There is one who has been styled the pio- 
neer of abolitionism, over whose memory a 
continued silence has reigned. A life so filled 
with an absorbing love for humanity as that 
of Benjamin Lundy was necessarily over- 
shadowed by a self-renunciation pathetic to 
contemplate. Few now remain to lift the 
veil separating this from the period in which 
he lived, but these hold him in tender re- 
membrance, and testify to the gentle dignity 
of his nature. It has been a pleasant labor 
to gather such fragments as are still availabie 
of that part of his history connected with 
eastern Ohio, and hasonly been marred by re- 
grets that it had not been done a decade earlier 
ere his sympathizing co-laborers, spared to 
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riper age, had one by one been called to the 
beyond. 

In the year 1808 Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, though 
@ comparatively new settlement, offered social 
and pecuniary advantages. Its people were 
of quickened mental vigor and its surround- 
ing hills and valleys yielded with lavish 
abundance. In that year Benjamin Lundy, 
a boy of 19 years, left his father’s New Jer- 
sey farm for a plunge into the far West, the 
then “school-book sunset land.” Being by 
birth and long ancestry a member of the 
Society of Friends, he naturally sought a lo- 
cality where he would find religious fellow- 
ship. This was eminently the case at Mt. 
Pleasant. Respecting these earliest years 
tradition is silent, but we learn that he soon 
went to Wheeling, Va., twelve miles distant, 
where he served an apprenticeship at the 
saddler’s trade, and worked at it as a jour- 
neyman. ° 

At this period an antislavery sentiment 
was rooted among Friends of Mt. Pleasant. 
Charles Osborn, an eminent minister there, 
began as early as 1814-15 the formation of 
manumission societies in Tennessee. It has 
been suggested that the preaching of Osborn 
may have aroused Lundy’s interest in the 
wrongs of the slaves. He, himself, makes no 
such mention, but says that during bis stay in 
Wheeling his faculties were developed, and 
the principles that afterwards guided him in 
his public labors were formed and fixed. 
Though surrounded by much to lead him in- 
to not only frivolous but immoral associations, 
he kept to his plain habits, regularly attended 
religious meetings and spent most of his 
leisure in reading instructive books. Here he 
also eays he first became acquainted with the 
wrongs of the slaves. Wheeling being at 
that time a great thoroughfare for negro 
traders and their prey on their route from 
Maryland and Virginia to the Lower Missis- 
sippi, the harrowing sight of negro “ coffies” 
was notinfrequent. The tender, sympathetic 
nature could doubtless readily fancy the griefs 
that hung pall like over these sad companies ; 
the loss of home, severing of nearest ties of 
kindred and from all that memory and affec- 
tion knew, left, chattels, to the mercy of 
hardened, cruel dealers, to be sent at their 
will to a life, the horrors of which they could 
only dream. Virginia, the mother of presi- 
dents, had become the mother of the domes- 
tic slave trade. In his, Lundy’s, own words, 
“ My heart was deeply grieved at the gross 
abomination. I heard the wail of the cap- 
tive. I felt his pang of distress and the iron 
entered my soul.” From Wheeling he went 
again to Mt. Pleasant, where he became ac- 
quainted with Wm. Lewis and his sisters, one 
of whom he afterwards married. Wm. Lewis 


was an uncle of Ira, Abel and Reese Lewis of 
Lewis’ Mills, Belmont county, and his wife, 
Lydia, was daughter of Abagail Stanton and 
aunt to Edwin M. Stanton. To these rela- 
tives, years afterwards, Lundy gave the care 
of his twin children, infants at the time of 
their mother’s death. 

After leaving Wheeling he spent some 
months with his father’s family in New Jer- 
sey, during which period he renewedly en- 
deared himself to them by his heart and 
head gifts. He is described as attractive, 
studious in habit and wise in his manner of 
a enansoon: those with whom he associated. 
W erever he was-ehe was forward in all re- 
search, investigation and improvement. Soon 
after returning to Ohio he married and set- 
tled at St. Clairsville. The records of Friends’ 
Monthly Meeting held at Short Creek, near 
Mt. Pleasant, bear the following: ‘“ Twelfth 
month 20, 1814—Benjamin Lundy and 


Esther Lewis appeared in this meeting and . 


signified their intention of marriage with each 
other ; they having consent of parents, George 
Kinsey and Ansalam Patterson are appointed 
to inquire into his clearness of like engage- 
ments and report to next meeting.” Accord- 
ing to custum a like committee was appointed 
in the women’s branch of the meeting to 
make similar inquiries respecting the proposed 
bride. The meeting of First month 24, 1815, 
records that ‘‘The committee appointed to 
inquire into Benjamin Lundy’s aeen re- 
port that they find nothing to obstruct his 
proceeding in marriage with Esther Lewis. 
They are therefore at liberty to accomplish 
the same.” We further learn from the meet- 
ing of Second month 21st, that ‘“ The Friends 
appointed to attend the marriage of Benjamin 
Lundy and Esther Lewis report the same was 
orderly accomplished,” and from that held 
23d of Fifth month, following, that “ Benja- 
min Lundy and Esther, his wife, request a 
certificate to Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
which was produced, approved and signed by 
the clerk.” Plainfield being nearer St. Clairs- 
ville than Mt. Pleasant is, made this change 
desirable. 

Though beginning business with no other 
means than his hands, his disposition for in- 
dustry and economy accumulated, in a little 
more than four years, 3,000 dollars’ worth of 
property. In those days comfortable carriages 
were in little use. Men, women and children 
were accustomed to horseback riding. Wo- 
men came for many miles to attend Yearl 
Meeting at Mt. Pleasant on horseback, sad- 
dlebags doing service in place of the modern 
trunk with its various conveniences. It was 
not infrequent for the pioneer mothers to 
make the journey to their old homes, east of 
the Alleghenies, on horseback. A good sad- 
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dle was one of the indispensable articles to a 
daughter’s outfit, and if not before provided, 
was as much a part of the wedding portion 
as the silver teaspoons, bureau, i. and 
other necessary things that every well-to-do 
bride proudly installed in her new home. So 
the little shop throve and soon employed ap- 

rentices and other workmen. Its owner 
looked back on this period of his life as one 
of prosperity aud happiness. He was at 
peace with all, had a comfortable home and 
@ lovely family. He writes: “I had la- 
mented the condition of the slave ever since 
I became acquainted with his wrongs and 
sufferings. hat can I do? was the con- 
tinued response to the impulse of my heart. 
As I enjoyed no peace of mind, I concluded 
that I must act.” In the year 1815, when 26 
yeare of age, he communicated his feelings to 
a few friends. The result was the organization 
of an anti-slavery association called the Union 
Humane Society, the first meeting of which, 
’ consisting of five or six persons, met at his 
own house. Within a few months its num- 
bers increased to nearly five hundred and in- 
cluded many of the best and most prominent 
citizens of Belmont and adjacent counties. 
About this time he wrote an Appeal, ad- 
dressed to philanthropists, on slavery, and 
circulated five or six copies in manuscript. 
Being urged to publish it by persons whom he 
met at the Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 
Mt. Pieasant, he consen on condition that 
it should appear with a fictitious signature. 
Having but a very ordinary English educa- 
tion and a sensitive, retiring disposition, he 
naturally shrank from thus appearing before 
the public. The “appeal” was dated St. 
Clairsville, First month 4th, 1816, which was 
his 27th birthday. It was short and simple, 
but as it contained a plan nearly the same as 
that which was in efficient operation twenty 
years afterward, embracing nearly 1,000 anti- 
slavery societies, Horace Greeley credited it 
with containing the germ of the entire anti- 
slavery movement. The later anti-slavery 
movement he undoubtedly meant. Many 
during the past century had felt slavery to 
be an abomination and had testified and la- 
bored against it. Their efforts had been as 
ineffectual as burning brands cast on a 
stupendous iceberg. It is not given to every 
selemnand advocate of truth to light a train 
which shall at last seethe a nation to the 
white heat, necessary for accepting the down- 
fall of a power as potent as the slave power 
of the United States. 


Concluded in next number. 





EVERYBODY, no matter how rich or how 
poor, needs all the kindness he can get from 
others. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH WHITELOCK. 
The removal of our dear friend, Elizabeth 
Whitelock, from this probationary scene has 


touched the hearts of many who have been 


wont to associate with her and enjoy the out- 
flow of her pure, bright and sympathizing 
spirit, and it is believed that a little tribute 
to her memory will be fitting and right, even 
though seneible that her modest and retiring 
disposition would have shrank from all pub- 
licity or encomium. 

Hers was a life of practical usefulness and 
excellence, of constant regard for the welfare 
of others, and of sympathy with the lonely 
and afflicted, embracing in the scope of her 
ministrations of loving interest the poor as 
well as those of more favored conditions. 
Especially was she actively interested for the 
people of color in her neighborhood, encour- 
aging them to habits of industry and frugal. 
ity, and to lay by a part of their earnings 
for a time of future need. 6 

For the children around her who needed a 

iding hand she was concerned that a 

indly voice should teach them a sense of 
accountability and an appreciation of their 
Heavenly Father’s love and protecting care. 
Under this feeling, she was instrumental in 
opening a First-day school, over which she 

resided whilst health permitted, and doubt- 
ess the impress of her teachings upon the 
minds of many of the children will long 
remain. 

Her sphere of usefulness in our Religious 
Society was marked by a faithful discharge 
of duties devolving upon her. Ever desirous 
for its highest interests, and concerned for the 
maintenance of its order and discipline, and 
for the various testimonies embraced therein, 
her zeal and influence were intelligently 
exercised for the welfare of the body. 

She was exemplary and consistent in her 
every-day life, occupying her gifts with integ- 
rity, and filling the positions of Elder and 
Overseer to the satisfaction of her friends. 
The prosperity of the meeting of which she 
was a life-long member (Frankford, Pa.) was 
dear to-her heart, and when it became small 
her interest flagged not, her hope was strong 
that it would yet be sustained, even though 
discouragements would sometimes arise. A 
firm faith in Divine Power that all would be 
ordered aright enabled her to meet the pro- 
gress of disease without alarm as to the result, 
and the cheerfulness and hopefulness of her 
temperament, and patient endurance through 
a long season of indisposition, were remark- 
ably exhibited. 

As her early life was watched over by 


judicious parental care, the influence of which 


rested upon her as a preservation and bless- 
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ing, 80 her declining years were comforted by 
kindred hearts around her, and were marked 
by a quiet, trustful spirit until its close, on 
the let of Seventh month, 1880, in her a 


year. 
Eighth month, 1880. 





“ANYONE looking at Christianity will per- 
ceive that it moves forward amid two sets of 
facts; that the facts of one class are change- 
able as the clouds upoa the sky; that the 
facts of the other class are permanent as the 
deep blue back of the clouds... .. True 
liberalism is an effort to find the unchanging 
truths. .... Ali the disappointments of the 
past, all the labors that have come to naught, 
all the broken hearts sleeping in forgotten 
graves, combine to warn you against idolizing 
the transient of thought, and to implore you 
to give your soul to the fewer, but graver, 
truths that are perpetual.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER. 
“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed.” 
True er may be considered more as a 
condition of mind than as any special action. 
It does not consist in any form of words, but 
in the heart’s desire. 

“The breathing of a sigh, the falling of a 
tear,” the prostration of the whole finite man 
before the Great Infinite—this is true prayer, 
and its humbling and strengthening effect is 
its answer—sometimes its only answer ; but it 
is sure, it is full, and with it comes the bless- 
ing of preservation. 

Preservation and a prayerful spirit are in 
close companionship, for prayer is a place ot 
refuge ever open, whereunto we may flee in 
time of temptation, and find safety. The 
afflicted find therein solace and support, and 
by the tcssed spirit the blessed words “ Peace 
be still ” are heard issuing from the eanctuary 
of prayer. 

n proportion as the aspirations of the spirit 
of man are heavenward, he is brought into 
communion with the Divine Spirit and in like 
proportion partakes of the Divine nature. 

True prayer is the legitimate food of the 

soul by which the epiritual life is nourished, 
and a growth ia good is known from the sta- 
ture of a child to that of a full grown man 
in Christ. 
The fruit of true prayer is healthful. It 
nourishes a dependent spirit aud makes us 
feel our fallibility, and under this feeling we 
realize the truth of the testimony, “ It is not 
in man that walketh to direct his stepe.” 

A recent writer bas said, ‘ Prayer is a 
communion with the Eternal Spirit whoee an- 
swer ie, not what God gives, but God himself;” 
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thus inseparably connecting the act or feeling 
of prayer with its answer. Surely, then, a 
prayerful spirit ever reaps a rich reward, even 
the blessing of heavenly companionehip. 

Small commnnications of “good things” 
that are offered moment by moment by the 
Spirit of Wisdom, of Power and of Love, 
largely contribute to man’s highest interest, 
and the spirit of watchfulnees and prayer 
enables us to receive and profit by these com- 
munications; but there is room for fear, that 
through our inattention, these treasures are 
often lost to us. 

If this has been so, let the time past suffice, 
and let us now be found watching for those 
heavenly influences, which distil upon the 
thirsty spirit, even as do the dew and the 
small rain upon the tender grass of > _ 


Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1880. 


THE relative position of men and women 
Friends in our church affairs received a good 
deal of serious attention, and although noth- 
ing definite was arrived at on this occasion, 
a strong view was expressed by several 
Friends that the Women’s Meeting should 
have a fuller share in the administration than 
has latterly been the case. Such an alteration 
would have a twofold benefit. It would 
largely increase the interest of their meetings 
and divide the responsibility as well as the 
labors which now rest exclusively on our side 
of the house. Eventually a committee of 
men Friends only was appointed to consider 
the whole subject and report to the next 
Yearly Meeting.—Friends’ Quarterly Ezam- 
iner (London). 





THE little flower that opens in the mea- 
dows lives and dies in a season; but what 
agencies have concentrated themeelves to pro- 
duce it? So the human soul lives in the . 
midst of heavenly help.— Elizabeth Peabody. 





PURGING THE INWARD SIGHT. 


Under this head C. Palfrey, in the Christian 
Register, has some clear and forcible thoughts, 
which are in accordance with the general 
tenor of the best teaching among Friends. 
Palfrey commences his essay with the state- 
ment of the problem, “ What are the means 
and methods by which the faculty of spiritual 
perception can be awakened where it is dor- 
mant, and Ceveloped and trained to its high- 
est efficiency ?” 

It is shown that Divine truth does not re- 
veal itself to study and speculation alone, but 
that it is revealed to life and experience. He 
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the doctrines of Truth; and thie is the true 
law of knowledge. We can only conceive of 


moral qualities when they have entered into 
our lives.—Eps. 


Take, for example, the forgiveness of in- 
juries. Ds we know what it means? We 
may think we do, and are perhaps not alto- 
gether mistaken. But if, when we have ie- 
ceived an injury, while we are keealy feeling 
personal suffering from it, and are filled with 
righteous indignation at the moral wrong, so 
that forgiveness, if we can exercise it, pro- 
ceeds neither from inseusibility nor pussil- 
animity—if then we can come to look upon 
the wrong doer as God looks upon him, we 
have a knowledge of what forgiveness is, in 
comparison with which our former knowledge 
seems ignorance. No one fully understands 
Christ’s paradox —“ He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it”’—but him who has 
given himself to a good cause. No one is so 
competent to cope with the great problem of 
evil as he who is most manfully fighting all 
the forms of actual evil in the world. It is 
not among that class of persons that pessi- 
mists most abound. I need not multiply in- 
stances of this kind. 

But, while life is thus emphasized as a 
condition of vital spiritual perception, the 
other side of the truth is not to be over- 
looked. Thoughtfulness, meditation, self- 


imspection, are also necessary. This side of 


the religious life seems to be too much ne- 

lected in these days of stirring activity. 

here isin many minds a prejudice against it, 
which makes them willing that it should be 
neglected. The morbid excesses to which it 
was often carried in a former age has pro. 
duced a reaction which may lead into an op- 
posite error, n> less to be avoided. ‘The re- 
ply of Clarkson, when Wilberforce asked him 
what was the state of his soul—that he had 
no time to think about his own soul, that he 
was wholly engrossed in getting the slave 
trade abolished—and Coleridge’s commentary 
on it—that other worldliness ia as bad as this 
worldliness, and that there is as much self. 
ishness in perpetually thinking on one’s own 
happiness in another life as in perpetually 
thinking on our private interests in this life— 
contain a great deal of truth, but not the 
wholetruth. All religious meditation is not 
necessarily self-contemplation, nor is all self- 
contemplation necessarily uowholesome. Un- 
doubtedly there is such a thing as morbid 
self-consciousness, but the faculty of reflectiag 
on one’s selfis one of the distiaguishing at- 
tributes of human nature, and on the right 
use of it the higher manifestations of religious 
gharacter greatly depend. Qur life is not 










what it seems. A divine significance under- 
lies all its circumstances. They are full of 
the meanings of God; and he alone can use 
them aright, and so live the highest life, who 
can discern that meaning. To keep clearand 


open the vision to which it is revealed we 


must retire occasionally from the circumfer- 


ence to the centre, and in communion with 
God see things as He sees them. Moreover, 


it is impossible to engage earnestly in the true 
work of life without feeling at every step our 
dependence on God and the need of center- 
ing our spirit on the Infinite Spirit, and of 
drawing from that source light, strength, 
courage, hope. Never is the work of life so 
effectually done as when we go to it fresh 
from such communion. Prayer gives to work 
stability and consistency; energy and fear- 
lessness, mingled with quietness and peace ; 
disinterestedaess, tenderness, purity, the grace 
of a holy purpose. 

I place, then, at the head of the means of 
developing and training the spiritual facul- 
ties, life and thoughtful observation of life. 
I do not consider them two things, but parts 
of the same thing. They are necessary to 
each other. Life must stimulate thought, 
and thought must inform and characterize 
life. They are like the systole and diastole 
of the heart, or the inspiration and expiration 
of the lungs. Both are necessary to a healthy 
circulation. 

It is an interesting problem what to do 
with a man who says that he has no faith— 
that the objects spoken of as spiritual reali- 
ties are no realities to him, but an unsub- 
stantial cloud pageant, that he has no sure 
conviction of anything but objects of sense 
aud the interests connected with them. Shall 
we argue with him? Shall we attempt to 
prove to him logically the probability of 
spiritual things? We know the hopelessness 
of such an attempt. How, then, shall we ap- 
proach him? Life, it is said, is an essential 
condition of faith; but he needs at least some 
little outfit of faith to furnish motive for en- 
tering on the life. True, the initial step of 
the process is faith. And is he indeed as 
destitute of all faith as he thinks he is? Is 
he in such a condition as to need a miracle of 
Divine grace to give him an entrance into 
spiritual life? No! in every individual the 
germs of his whole nature exist, though some 
of them may be latent, and there must be 
methods by which they may be stimulated 
and made to germinate and blossom and 
bear fruit. Ifa man laments his want of 
faith and is seriously asking for the methods 
of acquiring it, certain appeals can be made 
to him, to which he cannot reasonably refuse 
to listen. He knows that a life given to the 
gratification of selfish and sensual desires and 
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to the acquisition of the means of such grati- 
fication, is not worthy of him. It is reason- 
able to ask him not to dwell longer on that 
lower plane, but to seck a higher. Every 
man has a sense of right and knows that its 
call is more imperative than that of passion 
or appetite, of popular opinion or private in- 
terest. It is reasonable to ask him to obey 
that call. Every man has some measure of 
benevolent affection. He knows that, when 
he sees a fellowman in distress or need, it isa 
worthy act to help him. He may be reason- 
ably asked to perform that act. Let him 
comply with some such demands as these, 
and he will have taken one step into super- 
sensual life. He has used his little portion 
of faith, and thereby increased it. He has 
gained strength for another and yet another 
step, and so he may proceed till he walks 
at large in open vision of all spiritual 
things. 

In general, every soul is aware of a higher 
and more worthy life that it might be living, 
of an ideal self that might be realized, of 
something far more exalted than it now is 
that it might become. This feeling is awak- 
ened in various ways. Sometimes it occurs 
in the course of silent thought ; sometimes it 
is suggested by a word fitly spoken by another; 
sometimes it is forced upon the soul by an 
outward event, whether it be a misfortune 
which drives it inward upon its own re- 
sources, or a success that opens to it new pos- 
sibilities. We are ever in the midst of the 
infinite realm of spirit and have a native 
capacity of discerning its realities. We have 
but to open our eyes to behold them, and oc- 
casionally its intense light flashes through 
lids that are resolutely closed upon it. That 
ideal contains the hope and possibility of a 
complete spiritual life. It carries with it a 
sense of obligation. It depends on the indi- 
vidual will whether it shall be retained, 
cherished, obeyed and realized. 





Sow not wishes in other people’s gardens; 
wish not for that which you are not, but 
earnestly desire to be the very best of what 
you are. Endeavor your best to perfect 
yourself where you are, and bear manfully 
all the crosses you may encounter. This is 
the leading principle and the least understood 
in a good life.—St. Francis de Sales. 





COST OF WAR. 


The number of men under arms at one 
time in Europe is estimated at between four 
and five millions. 

The cost of the keep of these, the loss 
resulting from their withdrawal from all pro- 
ductive employments, the interest of national 


debts, and the prodigious sums sunk in the 
means and preparations for war, are said to 
mount up to the sum of £650,000,000, taken 
annually from the capital and industry of the 

eople to support the war systems of Europe. 
; it any wonder that nations are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, that trade languishes and that 
poverty and starvation threaten great masses 
of our population ?— English paper. 





To enjoin prayer as a duty upon one who 
has realized his dependence on and responsi- 
bility to God, is like reminding him that it is 
his duty to breathe. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Stanford Quarterley Meeting was held on 
the 6th of Eighth month at Ghent, N. Y., 
and though a small meeting, was well at- 
tended, the audience being composed in part 
of those not Friends, who were interested to 
come for miles to listen to testimonies given. 

Several Friends from other meetings were 
acceptably present. A’ communication from. 
T. L., from Chappaqua, left a favorable im- 
pression upon the audience, especially upon 
those not members. His theme was the “At- 
tributes of God ;” love being the highest; a. 
free gift toevery human soul better than all 
the creeds and doctrines ever instituted by- 
man. He was followed by E. A. S. of Brook- 
lyn, who called the people to come up higher: 
into that Divine light and love which ema- 
nate from the source of all good, and drink 
from that pure fountain which elevates and 
purifies the life. Then followed J. S. of 
Hyde Park, Dutchess county, who said that 
the early laborers in the Society were workers. 
They went about doing good, spreading a: 
knowledge of the principles and testimonies. 
of Friends amongst the people. The religious 
work is progressive in its nature, and was 
compared to a ladder; when we are fully able 
to stand upon one round we are prepared to 
go a step higher, and thus steadily we should 
grow and advance. 

In considering the queries and answers 
good advice was extended by concerned 
minds. 

An hour before the meeting opened a 
children’s quarterly session was held, com- 

osed of the members of the First-day School. 

he exercises were of an exceedingly interest- 
ing character, and were appropriately re- 
sponded to by J.C. and also by C. W. H., 
a minister in the Christian denomination 
whose interest had drawn him to the meetings 
of the day. 

On Fifth-day evening, the 5th inst, a tem-- 
perance conference was held at the meeting-- 
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house, and a lively interest was manifested in 
the subject of temperance. 

Our Yearly Meeting has recommended that 
conferences be held in connection with 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings on the sub. 
ject of the needs of temperance work, and 
they seem to be productive of an awakened 
interest in this subject. 

Some interesting phases of the question 
were presented by several experienced Friends. 

It is encouraging to know that a voice can 
yet be heard coming from the Society of 
Friends. G. T. ®. 

Every day’s experience tends more and 
more to confirm me in my opinion that the 
temperance cause lies at the foundation of all 
social and political reform.— Richard Cobden. 


Menara 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


We rode over this (Fifth-day) morning to 
the little meeting. It was a charming day 
after the copious rain of last eveniag. ‘I'he 
fresh, cool west wind swayed the slender 
branches of the trees, the green of the land- 
scape was deepened, and nature looked smil- 
ing. It was a morning when, as one of our 
boarders remarked at the breakfast table, it 
was “easy to be good.” I could respond to 
the sentiment, being one of those unhappily 
constituted persons who are morbidly sensi- 
tive to atmospheric influences. Yesterday, 
the warm, close, heavy atmosphere called into 
exerciee only the virtue of patient endurance; 
this morning, the feelings rebounded in joy- 
ful gratitude. How this wonderful connec- 
tion of our bodies with the great system of 
the universe reminds us that physically we 
are a part of it, while mentally and spirit- 
ually we are allied to its great Author! 

We were hardly prepared to see so small a 
gathering (ten, including ourselves), com- 
pared with that on First day. Almost my first 
thought on sitting down was the revival of 
the account in the New Testament of the 
healing of the “ten lepers.” Jesus said, 
“There were ten healed, and only one has 
returned to give glory to God.” I could not 
but think that if all those members who 
were not necessarily detained at home had 
accustomed themselves to regard the pleasur- 
able events of daily life, such as a day like 
this, as cause of joyful gratitude, there would 
have been a much larger number drawn to 
sit down, in silence it may be, gratefully to 
dwell on the goodness of Him who not only 
gives “the early and the latter rain,” but has 
80 constituted us that the aspects and influ- 
ences. of nature tend, if we will allow them, 
to draw us into a contemplation of Himself, 




















and to connect us with His own great 
thoughts. 


I think the prevailing idea in the religious 


world, and which Friends share, that the 
attendance on public worship is, in itself, a 
duty we owe to God, is not tenable. As an 
offering to the Supreme Being of a small por- 
tion of time taken from worldly pursuits, I 


do not see that it differs from the offerings of 
“turtle doves” and “young pigeoos.” And 
the motive that is sometimes urged, that such 
attendance is a public manifestation of alle- 
giance to God is, it seems to me, too formal 
a one to satisfy a sincere mind, since such 
manifestation would be worthless, unless 
accompanied with the only true manifestation 
of allegiance, a life conformed to His laws. 

But it is not necessary to take untenable 
tee to enforce the importance of assem~ 

ling with those who are drawn together by 
a common feeling to meditate upon subjects 
connected with their highest interests. Our 
own wants and aspirations, our own craving 
for human sympathy and fellowship would 
prompt it, were the spiritual nature healthful 
and hungering, and were we generally sensi- 
ble of having heen thereby fed and refreshed. 

Yet the fact of failing to receive this spir- 
itual refreshment, by which we are some- 
times reminded how little it is at our com- 
mand, should not deter us from seeking it at 
stated times. As in our daily life it has been 
found best to have stated hours for taking 
food, in which we sit down with others to 
partake of it, so it is best that our religious 
gatherings should be pre-arranged as to time, 
And, as in sitting down to the outward table 
it may happen that we find nothing to tempt 
the appetite, yet we do not on that account dis- 
continue the habit, so, if it is sometimes our 
allotment to go away empty from the Lord’s 
table, we should not consider it a reason for 
absenting ourselves from it altogether. 

When we picture to ourselves what the 
effect would be if the custom of taking our 
meals at stated times in company with others 
was abolished, and each one as he became 
hungry snatched his portion and ate it with- 
out even sitting down, can we estimate the 
social, moral and intellectual loss that would 
be sustained? And would there not be some- 
thing of a similar loss were each one content 
to take his spiritual refreshment alone, with 
no desire to mingle with his fellow-beings in 
their aspirations alter a higher life? 

Instead of neglecting our religious meet- 
ings under the plea that they are dull and 
that we derive no benefit from them, would 
it not be better to inquire what we can con- 
tribute toward the common stock of good, 
rather than what we can gain by our attend- 
ance? If we avail oursélves of every means 
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by which the religious nature is developed 
and strengthened, and the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings is one of them, the gain may 
not always be perceptible to ourselves, but it 
will be found in the quickening and enlarge- 
ment of our sympathies, and we shall find 
that the hour thus spent, especially the one 
which is interposed between our “this world’s” 
avocations has not been spent in vain. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1880.” 





“GranaME InstituTe.”—This is the 

name under which our friend, Jane P. 
Grahame, proposes to open on the 27th of 
Ninth month a boarding and day school for 
the instruction of girls. It is located at her 
residence, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, 
and she will be able to furnish to a limited 
number of pupils the comforts of a real home 
during their sojourn at the school. J. P. G. 
is well known as an experienced and skillful 
educator, and doubtless the many who have 
enjoyed the advantages of her instructions 
will be able and glad to testify to their value 
and to her superior natural fitness as a 
trainer and instructor of the young. 
- This institution proposes to supply a need 
often felt by young persons, who, on leaving 
school, find themselves in need of special in- 
struction in certain branches; and it offers to 
such a selected course of study which shall 
meet their wauts. Superior facilities for the 
acquisition of the Latin, German and French 
languages are promised, and books of refer- 
ence are liberally supplied to aid the student 
in every department. Such illustrations, ex- 
periments and lectures as tend to fix the 
knowledge obtained by study will be pro- 
vided, and great care will be taken to train 
the student to habits of self-government and 
fixed attention to present duty. 

To Friends who desire to place their chil- 
dren where they may, during the period of 
school education, be under truly parental 
supervision, and where they will have every 
opportunity to imbibe the principles and tes- 
timonies of our Religious Society, we con- 
fidently recommend the Grahame Institute. 





An INTERESTING ENTERPRISE.—The ex- 
pected arrival of Thomas Hughes of England 


in this country, to organize the Tennessee 
Land Company, will interest many of those 
who are convinced that they may reasonably 
expect a more hopeful future for themselves 
and for their families in the unoccupied lands 
of our Western and Southern border States, 
than in the pursuit of over-crowded occupa- 
tions in our great cities. 

Many such colonies as that proposed in the 
highlands of East Tennessee have already 
been formed, and of these all, or nearly all, 
have had a good degree of prosperity so far. 
Says the Tribune: 


“The one which Thomas Hughes comes to 
superintend is composed of capitalists in New 
England, who combined for the purpose of 
planting such a colony, and fixed upon a tract 
in East Tennessee as the most suitable for 
their purpose. Fifty thousand acres of good 
farming and mineral land in that elevated 
region have been bought, laid out in towns, 
lots, small fruit and larger cereal farms. Cer- 
tain English reformers, of whom Thomas 
Hughes is one of the most active, are engaged 
in this scheme for removing the half-starved 
mechanics and laborers of both Old and New 
England to this land and giving them a new 
and wider chance for life, comfort and hap- 
piness. 

“ The plan ought to work well. The ground 
chosen lies in the most healthful region of 
the Middle States, where the soil is rich, fuel 
cheap, water pure, and the very air succulent 
for man and beast; the design is, we under- 
stand, to sell in small tracts at long credit. 
Mr. Hughes proposes to go about on his 
arrival lecturing on co-operation, from which 
we infer that the colonies are to be indoctrin- 
ated with the latest reformatory leaven. Co- 
operation is a good thing, and wise rules and 
drilling for co-operative colonies are good 
things when they are adopted voluntarily by 
the members of a community. But our friends 
and the capitalists, even with Thomas Hughes 
at their head, must be careful not to direct 
their colonies too much, nor to force wisdom, 
morality and temperauce on them with one 
hand while they sell them cheap land with 
the other. No man likes to pick out his own 
way so much as the American workman; no 
man is capable of a more pig-headed resist- 
ance to direction than the British workman. 
The best that can be done for them is to put 
them on the right way, and let them work out 
their own salvation slowly.” 


We would say, on the other hand, that 
while wisdom and virtue cannot be forced 
upon any community, it is surely best to en- 
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deavor to promote it by every means possible. 
The bane of the British workman, and of his 
brother, the American workman, is drunken- 
ness, and if Thomas Hughes and his co- 
workers can see any way to keep temptation 
out of the way of their colonists, they will 
merit high praise from their fellow men. A 
good beginning is invaluable in every under- 
taking; we see no reason to distrust “the 
latest reformatory leaven,” if aided by such 
careful hands as those of this noble English: 
man. 


—————————————E 


DIED. 


CHANDLER.—On Eighth month 9th, 1880, at 
their residence, Fox Chase, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, 
Edith B., daughter of Dr. Chandler and Bertha E. 
Weaver, aged 3 months 16 days. 


ESTES.—On Seventh month 27th, 1880, at North 
Collins, N. Y., Jane, wife of David Estes, aged 57 
years; a member of East Hamburgh Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

This brief notice of our dear friend is not for the 
purpose of eulogizing the dead, but to set forth her 
life and devotion to the cause of Truth that others 
may be strengthened by her good works. Espescially 
to the young—to those who have their life-work 
yet before them—do we recommend the study of her 
example. 

She discharged in a faithful and appropriate man- 
ner her duty as a wife and mother, maintaining a 
remarkable control over her own feelings in trials 
however severe; always calm and gentle toward 
those around her, never murmuring even through 
the last sad years of her continuing here. As a 
member or our Religious Society, she was diligent 
in the attendance of meetings when health permit- 
ted, and faithful in performing her part of the labor 
in the extension of the principles of Truth. 

She had at times something to communicate in a 
public capacity, and on such occasions her words 
gave evidence that she spake not from tradition 
nor from past experience, but as the anointing spirit 
freshly instructed her in the states of the people 
then present. 

As a neighbor she was genial and kindly, ever 
sympathizing with the afflicted, seeming to be bap- 
tized into their conditions, and gladly assisting or 
comforting them in their hours of need. Her funeral 
was largely attended, and her loss will be felt-in the 
community in which she lived; she was loved for 
her virtues, and by that love will she be embalmed 
in the memory of her many friends. 

She was afflicted for the three last years of her 
life with cancer in the breast, and her sufferings 
were only equaled by her patient endurance. i 

A. H. G. 


JACOBS.—On Seventh moath 7th, 1880, Samuel 
W. Jacobs, in the 68th year of his age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


LEGER.—On Fifth-day afternoon, Eighth month 
12th, 1880, at the residence of his grandfather, A. 
B. Leedom, Montgomery county, Pa., Stephen Leger, 
Jr., son of Nathan I. and Ella H. Leger, aged 
3 months 13 days. 


YARDLEY.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 15th, 





1880, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Alger- 
non S. Cadwallader, Yardleyville, Pa., Lydia Hart 
Yardley, daughter of the late William and Sarah H. 
Yardley, of Philadelphia, aged 44 years; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 
CLO3ED FOR THE SEASON. 


Referring to those at Mount Pleasant, S. 
C. But, let it be hoped, for the season only ! 
(Kind friends remember this.) 

The schools closed with 70 on the roll, 
with an average attendance of 60, and this, 
too, during the busy season, the division of 
a studies being about the same as hereto- 

ore. 

The writer has reccived a letter from our 
faithful teacher, written from her New Eng- 
land home, where she proposes resting from 
her labors for a time. Gheerfal to the last, 
she speaks of “ having closed the school with 
a pic-nic—a very pleasant, happy ending to 
a very pleasant, happy year.” She refers to 
her “ hot, tedious journey home, but after a 
few days’ rest I find myself none the worse 
for the wear of the winter.” 

She also looks forward to a renewal of her 
labors in the fall, about which she seems to 
think “ our faith will not be in vain.” So 
minutely into this future does she look that 
she even now hopes to make arrangements 
before her return “to keep up the sewing 
school another season.” 

In a letter to our friend, Henry M. Laing, 
written just before school closed,-she gives 
this account of their Temperance Society, or 
Band of Hope: 

“Three months ago we started with eighteen 
members and have now grown to be sixty 
strong, with numbers increasing each. week. 
They pledge themselves against the use of 
intoxicants, tobacco in any form, and pro- 
fanity. The effect, we can already see, is 
good, and we know, that beside the influence 
upon the children, it will help cultivate a 
sentiment in the community. My two as: 
sistants, with the aid of a number of ex-pupils, 
will try to keep up the meetings and interest 
during my absence, and it will bea very good 
thing for them to make the effort. 

“*T could tell a number of pleasing inci- 
dents that have occurred among the children 
since they signed the pledge. The use of 
whiskey here is as common almost as the 
use of water. Every grocery store has its 
bar-room, and ii is the universal medicine for 
all diseases; it is a very common thing 
to meet little children with their pitchers go- 
ing to these shops for it. ; 

“The mother of one of the larger boys was 
sick and asked him fo hand her the whisky 
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bottle. Daniel (for that was his name) put 
both hands behind him and said, you know, 
ma, my pledge says touch not, and I can’t take 
hold of that bottle. He did not either, and 
she had to call some one else. 

“ They are interesting and interested, and 
as the time draws near to leave them, I find 
myself more reluctant than ever. It looked 
rather dark when I first came down, but it 
has proved a very pleasant year. It continues 
very healthy,” etc. 

Other portions of her letters abcund with 
the same bright, hopeful spirit. Contributions, 
as usual, thankfully received by our treasurer, 
Henry M. Laing, No 32 North Third street, 
or by J. M. Exris, 325 Walnut street. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION AT SNOW SHOE. 
No. 6. 


A hundred sturdy little boys and girls in 
the simple forest-shaded school-house on the 
mountain-top, with a quiet-voiced, grave, 
gentle and sympathetic teacher at the deek. 
A long and large blackboard, several hand- 
some maps of geography, and many skillfully. 
woven wreaths of soft green boughs from the 
wood relieve the whiteness of the walls, while 
the graceful branches of friendly trees wave 
so close to the pleasantly curtained windows 
that the sunehine of a splendid midsummer 
day comes in asa dim religious light upon 
the heads of the children. 

A welcoming smile from the teacher en- 
courages us to enter, and the busy children 
look up joyously, for the coming of guests 
makes a variation in the regular routine of 
school-work. The reading and spelling les- 
son for the morning is about over, and the 
teacher tells us that her pupils can sing a 
little, and offers us an opportunity to hear 
their choral exercises. We express arsent, but 
first suggest our interest in their other attain- 
ments. Accordingly, the teacher takes a 
question book and proceeds to read to the 
school a series of simple questions in regard 
to the world around them, which are an- 
swered eagerly and distinctly. The exercise 
branches out in various directions, reaching 
to many principles of physics, and the an- 
swers indicate a foundation fer sound iustruc- 
tion of a more advanced character. 

The visitors were then solicited to address 
the school; and one of them, after expressing 
pleasure and sincere approval of their study 
of the first principles of natural philosophy, 
spoke briefly on the importance of young 
persons being trained to use hand and eye 
ekillfully, and by a few simple sketches on 
the blackboard showed them how easily they 
might learn to draw the outlines of objects, 


and then suggested leaf and flower icrms as 
most graceful and easy studies for beginners. 
Another visitor spoke earnestly to the child- 
ren of their great privileges as participants in 
the benefits of the humane and enlightened 
Christian civilization of this age and of this 
land. The school at the entrance of a Turk- 
ish mosque was described, with its meagre in- 
struction and its narrow limitations, and the 
speaker reminded the little maidens of Snow 
Shoe that, outside of Christian lands, girls 
are deprived of all such culture, being re- 
garded as an inferior part of the humen race, 
destined to a life of slavery and suppression. 
The polite attention of the little people and 
their éager interest in all that was said was 
very marked, and when the visitors had had 
their say the teacher inquired what the chil- 
dren could do for our entertainment, suggest- 
ing that they could “sing a little.” 

A series of suitable choral exercises then 
followed,.and we were delighted with the 
rendering of the varied and spirited songs of 
which they had made a study. Appropriate 
bodily movements, executed in perfect har- 
mony, added to the effect of the voicee, and I 
could see that love for the teacher was their 
inspiration and her own rich voice their suf- 
ficient guidance. After several pieces had 
been given, the teacher very quietly said that 
this singing had deprived the children of 
their morning recess, and that now they 
would be dismissed for dinner after chaunting 
the Lord’s Prayer. A hundred clasped hands 
and bowed heads, a reverent pause of silence, 
and a hundred voices rose once more in a 
melodious chaunt of the wondrous words 
once given by the Divine Master to His 
disciple friends on the slopes of Olivet. An- 
other pause of silence, then very orderly pre- 
paration for departure, and the lads are dis~ 
missed according io a simple and sensible 
plan, each little fellow bidding the teacher a 
pleasant good-bye at the doorway. After 
the boys have gone, the dismissal of the girls 
commenced, and one or two rows had gone 
out rather hesitatingly when one child ven- 
tures to vary from the order and approaches 
the teacher for. a parting kiss and a loving 
embrace, for the little heart is full of love 
and craves this form of expression. The re- 
fined and cultured young teacher accepts the 
salutation with gentle patience and responsive 
tenderness, and the little maids run home 
with beaming faces, for they have had a 
morning of real happiness in their sylvan 
academy. 

I was delighted with our visit, and we did 
not hesitate to express our pleasure to the 
teacher. She told us that she is very happy 
in her work, albeit it isolates her from society 
and from the means of higher culture, and 
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though the compensation is strangely meagre. 
The law of supply and demand, not the law 
of intrinsic value, regulates the pay of the 
school teachers of this great commonwealth, 
else would this competent and refined woman, 
who is giving the best years of her life to 
most patient and earnest. work for the little 
children of lumbermen and miners, be suffi- 
ciently compensated to enable her to live in 
comfort and to make some provision for ad- 
vanced life or for the break down of health, 
which is almost sure to follow upon that kind 
of toil which taxes to the uttermost the phys- 
ical strezgth, the mind and the heart. Who 
can estimate the real value of such a teacher, 
to whom is confidently entrusted the task 
of training one hundred little children for 
useful and virtuous life; who can gain their 
enthusiastic love and secure their willing 
obedience while leading them upward and 
onward, and preparing them for the high 
destiny of American citizenship?’ Yet she 
receives far less for her labor than does the 
miner who is hewing coal from the mountain’s 
heart. Would the presence of women among 
school directors amend this grave wrong? 

Wise training of childhood and the unseal- 
ing of the book of knowledge are the means 
by which we hope to avert the dangers which 
imperil the Republic; for the permanence of 
civil and religious liberty is only assured by 
the virtue and by the enlightenment of the 

ple. In no way is this .so powerfully pro- 
moted as by the residence of a lady of ex- 
emplary Christian character, and of proper 
training for the work of instruction, in every 
mountain hamlet and in every valley town of 
the land, who shall give all her intellectual 
acquirements and all her spiritual powers to 
the work of leading little children into the 
pleasant paths of learning and of virtue. 

I expressed the hope that the teacher would, 
when it seemed practicable, use every avail- 
able means to impress upon these little boys 
and girls reasonable temperance principles. 
But the way to do this is very difficult when 
the fathers find their favorite diversion at the 
village tavera, which boasts a legal license to 
absorb the earnings and impoverish the home 
of the laborer. 

Very many persons here resident, while 
they profess themselves members of Christian 
churches, look upon the use of spirituous 
liquors as a reasonable indulgence, and would 
resent any interference with it. The minister 
who would boldly denounce drunkenness as 
a vice, and the dealer in the demoralizing 
drinks as an enemy to his fellow-men, would 
be likely to have a very small following. In 
the mean time intemperance, with its attend- 
avt vices, which exhaust the Decalogue, casts 
its shadow over the mountain town, and I see 


no power here that can make head against it 
but that which is in the hands of the gentle 
girl who is the loving guide of the little chil- 
dren of Snow Shoe, and to whom their hearts 
are turned in affectionate loyalty. 

The Catholic people of the place object to- 
the public school, and have established a 
parochial school beneath their pretty hill-side- 
church, and have installed a teacher of their 
own communion there. But the children do 
not like to go, and play truant, leaving only 
a very few timid or exceptionally docile ones- 
to imbibe such instruction as the discouraged 
young instructor may be able to give. 

Most of the Catholics so far disregard 
priestly admonition as to continue sending 
their children to the public school, and the 
mothers, in whose hands this matter is left,. 
reply to their pastors, when questioned, that 
they desire their boys and girls to get the best 
education they can, and that their progress is 
far better in the public school. 

Child-life in this place has many advan- 
tages. The fathers have constant and well- 
paid work in the mines, and this enables 
them to provide comfortable homes for their 
families, and the mothers appear to be desir- 
ous of the best things for their offapring. The 
pure air of this high land tends to physical 
vigor, while the precious liberty of the woods- 
is theirs. There is a blessedness in awaken- 
ing every morning to such pure blue skies, 
and in wandering to school along shadowy 
forest paths and among the murmuring pines. 
Nor can I believe the perpetual eloquence of 
Nature as expressed in bird and flower and 
mountain-spring is lost upon these little ones. 

I like to feel that when the lads and maid- 
ens of Snow Shoe shall seek other scenes in 
the coming years they will bear with them 
undying recollections of the solemn sweetness 
of the mountain-top. 8. R. 

Eighth mo. 13th, 1880. 





MERCANTILE HONESTY. 


John Field, in an address before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on the- 
subject of salesmen, said: “A gentleman 
engaged as a salesman in my house (not 
with us now, has not been for years) re- 
ported to me that he had succeeded in 
selling a very sharp merchant quite a large 
bill. I was a little surprised myself, for I 
knew him to be a very peculiar man. In 
looking into the matter, I found that all 
staple, well known goods were sold abso- 
lutely below cost, and other goods of which 
the buyer was not a critical judge were 
charged above their market value. Calling 
the salesman into the office, I said to him: 
“Mr, ——, I have always looked upon you 
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as an honest man until to-day.” His face 
crimsoned, and he became very angry and 
said, ‘Sir, do you mean to say that I am 
a thief?” I replied, “You sold Mr. So- 
and-so.” “ Yes,” said he. “In the first place 
you sold some of our goods below cost; 
you cheated us. In the second place you 
sold him other goods above their market 
value; you cheated him; in other words, 
in the daytime you let him have his own 
way, but in the midnight hour, in the dark- 
ness, you had your way.” “Mr, F.,” said 
he, “I never saw it in this light before; 
you are quite right; I will never do so 
again,” and he never did.— Late paper. 





PIONEER PRINCE-PRIEST GALLITZIN. 


~ Our friend “S. R.,” writing from Ebens- 
burg under date of Seventh month 13th, made 
brief allusion to the Russian Prince Gallitzin 
whose labors for the civilization of the moun- 
tain people of Cambria are very gratefully 
remembered there. 

The editorial correspondence of the Phila- 
delphia Times has a detailed account of this 
man and of his work, which our readers will 
find interesting. 


“In the pretty village of Loretto, every 
eye brightens and every heart throbs when 
the name of Father Gallitzin is mentioned. 
His life is one of the many proofs that truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction. Although the 
faithful chronicler of his career must strip it of 
some of its most romantic traditions, his vol- 
untary surrender of title and fortune to teach 
the Catholics in the then almost unbroken 
wilderness of the Alleghanies, and his tireless 
devotion to his calling for nearly half a cen- 
tury, have made not only the few survivors of 
his flock, but all of its descendants, lisp his 
name with reverence. On the green hillside 
in frontof his chapel at Loretto his dust rests 
in a modest vault surmounted by a cross, and 
as far as the eye can take in the undulating 
landscape with its inviting homes, its bounti- 
ful fields, its schools and altars, the beneficent 

work of Father Gallitzin is portrayed. 

’ “Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin was born 
a Russian Prince at the Hague, December 22, 
1770. His father was Prince Dmitri Alexeie- 
vitch Gallitzin, whose family once had pre- 
tentions to the throne of the Czars, and was 
for many years Russian Ambassador at Paris, 
and his mother was Countess Amalia von 
Schmettau, only daughter of the distinguished 
Prussian Field Marshal of that name. Al- 
though the Catholic faith then forfeited title 
and fortune in Russia, the mother of Prince 
Gallitzin trained him in the condemned belief, 
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and was his trusted counselor, with all of a 
mother’s devotion, in his singular life of sacri- 
fice in the wilds of America. 
October, 1792, he arrived at Baltimore, and 
he is described by a careful biographer as 
“the very beau ideal of a stately young offi- 
cer, with that peculiar, reticent, diguified, 


On the 28th of 


high-bred air that has the effect of the most 
imposing height; with slender and lithe, yet 
compact figure, a fine, clear complexion, not 
too fair for manliness, and the handsomeat 
dark eyes that ever glanced love or anger 
from the shadow of a military cap, with mas- 
ses of shining black hair clustering around a 
delicately formed, haughtily set head, while 
a long, large nose gave that character, force 
and dignity to his countenance which seldom 
if ever accompany features of perfect regu- 
larity.”” On the 18th of March, 1795, he was 
ordained by Bishop Carroll, being the firat 

riest admitted to Holy Orders in the United 

tates. He was assigned to the Conewago 
Mission, located on Conewago creek, York 
county, which had been established in 1741 
by a Jesuit father,and his ministerial field 
embraced Taneytown, Pipe Creek, Hagers- 
town, Cumberland, Chambersburg, Path and 
Shade Valleys, Huntingdon and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains in Pennsylvania. 

“During his watchful care of his isolated 
flocks he had visited the Alleghany region 
and conceived the idea of founding a Catholic 
community in the wilderness; one that should 
be and remain exclusively Catholic, and in 
1799 he was permitted by Bishop Carroll to 
make his home here. Captain Michael Ma- 
guire, a gallant officer of the Revolution and 
fond of adventure, had removed from Taney- 
town to the summit of the Alleghanies to 
indulge his love of hunting and solitude, 
some years before, and his place was known 
as the Clear Field. A dozen Catholic fami- 
lies had gathered about Captain Maguire, and 
it was to that little community that Priest 
Augustine Smith, as he was named in his 
ordination, was assigned and he made it the 
basis of his dream for a great association that 
was to display the purest attributes of the 
Church unmixed by conflicting doctrines. 
He devoted his own private fortune to his 
work, and the Christians, after his location at 
the Clear Field, witnessed the completion of 
his little log church, placed under the pro- 
tection of St. Michael, and the midnight mass 
celebrated in the only house of God between 
Lancaster and St. Louis. In 1801 he is 

rieved by the proposition to recall him to 
ancaster, but his earnest appsal to the 
Bishop, signed ‘ Augustine Demetrius Gallit- 
zin, Parish Priest of Clearfield,’ prevailed, 
and he was allowed to indulge what he called 
his ‘permanent inclination to the back woods.’ 
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In 1802, immediately after Congress had 
shortened the period of probation for natu- 
ralization, he applied to the Court at Hun- 
tingdon for American citizenship and was 
naturalized as ‘Augustine Smith,’ the name 
of Smith having been assumed in taking 
Holy Order, and in becoming an American 
citizep, to avoid his legal identification in 
Russia as a Catholic priest and thereby work 
the absolute forfeiture of his estate. It was 
forfeited, however, but descended from his 
mother to his sisters, who faithfully divided 
the inheritance with him, after which, in 1809, 
the Legislature legalized his proper family 
name, and thereafter he was known only as 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin. 

“In 1804 the new mountain county of 
Cambria was formed, and the hope of the 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing laborer in the 
wilderness seemed likely to be realized. He 
earnestly strove to make his favorite Loretto 
the couuty-seat, and build up a community 
of citizens entirely homogeneous in interest 
and faith; but the more central locality of 
Ebensburg prevailed. While his ministra- 
tions extended as far as physical endurance 
evabled him to reach, his heart and his best 
efforts were given to Loretto, where he was 
ruler of all, not only in spiritual but in tem- 
poral matters as well. His village thrived 
and all seemed as one family with Father 
Gallitzin as its head; but the trail of the ser- 
pent is over all, and harsh discord and sore 
sorrows came to the Father as ambition, 
cupidity and dishonesty grew restive under 
his ever faithful but not always discreet admo- 
nitions. Following discord came the bitter 
cup of calumny, and those who had almost 
worshipped him were deluded by artful men 
who dreaded the power of Gallitzin, until his 
life was actually endangered when clad in 
hie sacred vestments at the altar; but then, 
as always, his unfaltering courage saved him. 
When the point of the services had been 
reached at which violence was expected, he 
said, ‘I now proceed to offer up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Let no one dare to 
profane this Church, or insult the Christ here 
present, by one word or movement; and I 
tell you this—if any man raises hand or foot 
to take me from this altar, or to interrupt my 
words this day, another day shall come when 
he will call for me and I will not be there,’ 
The effect upon the rude mountaineers was as 
electric as the euree of Richelieu, and he 
walked through the aisle uninterrupted sing- 
ing the Asperges and sprinkling the holy 
water. It was the last attempt ever made to 
dethrone him among the people who owed 
more to him than to all others. His appeal 
to the Bishop resulted in his complete vindi- 
cation, although it brought with it a gentle 


admonition for ‘interfering with the private 
concerns of your flock and taking part in 
their disagreements.’ 

“Thus he labored for forty years in self- 
denial and tireless devotion to his church 
and people, but not without interest in the 
affairs of the nation, as is shown by his cor- 
respondence with Clay, Webster, Adams, Jack- 
son and other eminent statesmen who were 
his contemporaries. But sooner or later the 
long halt must come to all, and the evening 
of the 6th of May, 1840, is the one memor- 
able date that will be ineffaceable as genera- 
tion succeeds generation in Loretto. There 
was the stillness of death in every house, for 
Father Gallitzin had finished his work and 
slept with the countless throng that had gone 
before. His humble monument, so in keep- 
ing with his character, is visible from the 
gentle, broken hills around it, and his chapel, 
the school of the Sisters of Mercy, and the 
college of the Franciscan Brothers, are faith- 
ful sentinels over his honored dust. ; 

“While Gallitzin’s dream of rearing a 
community that should be exelusively of nis 
own faith could not be fulfilled under our free 
institutions, he moulded the predominant 
character of the people of his mountain 
county, and it is almost as distinct to-day as 
it was forty years ago, when he died in the 
fulness of his power. This is the only county - 
in the State im which the Catholic faith is 
predominant. It may not now be so in actual 
numbers, but it isso in soeial, educational 
and political circles, and is likely to be un-: 
changed for many years tocome. A frugal, 
industrious and intelligent people, with the 
superb physical vigor that mountain life and 
atmosphere only can develop, give evidences 
of thrift and comfort on every side which 
testify how the pioneer Prince-Priest made the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. A.K.M.” 





UNHEEDED PSALMS.. 


God hath His solitudes unpeopled yet, 
Save by the peaceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, He hath set 
The hiding of His power. 


Year after year His rains make fresh and green 
Lone wastes of prairies, where, as daylight goes, 
Legions of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
Their carven petals close. 


Year after year unnumbered forest leaves 
Expand acd darken to their perfect prime; 
Each smallest growth its destiny achieves 
In His appointed time. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 

The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 


From deep to deep the floods lift up their voice, 
Because His band hath measured them of old ;- 
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The far outgoings of the morn rejoice 
His wonders to unfold. 


The smallest cloudlet wrecked in distant storms, 
That wanders homeless through the summer skies, 
Is reckoned in His purposes, and forms 
One of His argosies. 


Where the perpetual mountains patient wait, 
Girded with purity, before His throne, 
Keeping from age to age inviolate 
Their everlasting crown— 


Where the long-gathering waves of oeean break 
With ceaceless musis o’er untrodden sands, 

From isles that day by day in silence wake 
From earth’s remotest lands— 


The anthem of His name shall uttered be; 
All works created on His name shall call, 
And laud and bless His holy name, for He 
Hath pleasure in them all, 
—Sunday Magazine. 
Siccibiapetbaini atsiiate 


‘Ou, rest in the Lord, 
Wait patiently for Him.” 


Rest in the Lord. 
What though the burden and the care 
Seem heavier than the heart can bear ; 
What though the darkness hovering near 
Hides all the path! Away thy fear— 
Rest in the Lord. From darkest night 
He leads His children into light. 
Lay at His feet thy pain and care, 
And fold the weary hands in prayer. 


Wait patiently. 
Oh, lesson hard—aside to stand, 
While throbbing heart and eager hand 
Would onward press! In patience still 
Humbly to wait the Master’s will ; 
To leave the path we fain would tread, 
And walk the way our steps are led; 
In silence stand, and, leaving all, 
Wait patiently till God doth call. 


And waiting, rest. 
Thus only in His strength grow strong 
To conquer every form of wrong— 
No sin can shake the steadfast soul. 
Though waves of trouble ’round may roll, 
Thy feet shall on a rock abide, 
His angels stand on every side. 
Then pray and wait, thou wilt be blessed— 
God gives His children peace and rest. 


—Churehman. 
———————~<e—___ 


From the Popular Science Monthly. 
A DEFENCE OF THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


As the habits and value of the English 
sparrow are now being investigated in various 
parts of the country, I submit the results of 
my own observations made during the last 
three or four years, or since the bird became 
abundant in this locality. The charge fre- 
quently made that the English sparrow drives 
our native birds from their accustomed haunts 
does not apply to this vicinity. The sparrows 
are very numerous, are noisy, and sometimes 
aggressive in their habits, but appear to quar- 
rel more among themselves than with other 


species of birds. I have not noticed any 
superior combative power which would enable 
them to do that which they are charged with 
doing. They are with us during the year— 
about our grounds and dwellings in great 
numbers. ‘They are companions of the song- 
sparrow, snow bird, woodpecker, chickadee, 
creeper, nuthatch, etc. There is no conflict 
or dispute among them, During the incle- 
ment weather of winter I feed the birds fre- 
quently, sometimes daily, and have watched 
their movements with great interest. I have 
not seen a dispute in their efforts to obtain 
the coveted food. The woodpeckers and 
chickadees gathered the bits of meat and the 
seeds which I scattered. 

Nor have I noticed any considerable con- 
troversy at the nesting season. Bluebirds are 
the first to arrive, and sometimes find their 
former nesting places occupied by sparrows, 
but no disturbance occurs, the bluebirds find- 
ing other places for their nests. I have seve- 
ral times noticed, however, that the bluebirds 
are masters of the situation when a struggle 
takes place for an empty box. At this writ- 
ing, bluebirds, sparrows, orioles and many 
other species have their nests on my grounds, 
and equally so on the grounds of others in 
our neighborbood. I have no doubt there are 
fifty birds’ nests within a short distance of 
my dwelling. Robins, black-birds, cat birds, 
orioles, warblers, finches and fly catchers of 
many kinds are all about us, very much more 
numerous than they were in our boyhood. 

All birds of species which love the shade 
of the woodlands are, of course, undisturbed 
by sparrows, which seek open spaces near 
dwellings, not the forests. Nor will it be 
claimed that larger birds, such as the robin, 
suffer from the presence of the sparrows. 
With us the barn swallow is among the most 
peaceful and unobtrusive of birds, and yet it 
does not appear to be in any very great fear 
of the sparrows, as the following incident will 
show: A pair of swallows commenced build- 
ing @ nest nnder a shed on my premises, but 
& sparrow was soon seen sitting on the side of 
the half-finished structure. Directly the swal- 
lows commenced building another nest within 
a few feet of the first and no further disturb- 
ance took place. The nest was finished and 
occupied by the swallows. Sparrows have not 
driven our native birds away, neither have 
they given cause for any serious complaint on 
account of destroying our grain, as they seem 
to have done in some other places. I think, 
in this particular, it would be well for people 
to observe carefully themselves. In winter, 
indeed at all seasons, sparrows delight to feed 
on half-digested grains thrown from stables, 
or scattered elsewhere, but in spring and sum- 
mer I have seen them carrying animal food 
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to their broods. This they do persiatently, 
and in quantities, the supply consisting largely 
of insect larve, worms, etc. I have seen them 
catch insects on the wing, as do the fly- 
catchers. 

I have not observed that they eat berries, 
grapes or other small fruits, but have seen 

em picking the soft grains of sweet corn. 
If their food were scanty or unsuitable, it is 
probable they would feed more on the valu- 
able grains. The birds which do most dam- 
age to farmers in this vicinity are blackbirds, 
robins, catbirds and a few other species which 
feed on cherries, blackberries, grapes and 
similar fruits. When the fruits are ripe the 
trees and bushes swarm with these birds, but 
we hear of no prejudice against them on that 
account, while the sparrows are freely con. 


demned for like offences. Joun D. Hicks. 
Old Westbury, L. I. 





OCCUPATION. 


I am perfectly well satisfied that there is 
less actual labor in farming than there is in 
any public profession, or in any successful 
business, or in any great manufactory. There 
is less wear and tear of body, and there is 
more preservation of what you may call good 
health of body and mind in farming than 
there is in any other occupation. Underneath 
@ nation’s prosperity is agriculture. 

Occasionally you will find a man who 
abuses his good sense aud works himself to 
death. There are such men. And worse 
than all, I suppose our farmers suffer more 
from absurd ideas of life and from bad diet 
than from any other cause. That is one of 
the things which a large proportion of prac- 
tical New England farmers have overlooked. 
It is so all over the country. I have known 
large farmers to engage in gigantic operations 
and reckon their wheat by the thousands of 
bushels, who had no more idea of a vegetable 
garden or the adornment of a table, or vari- 
ety in their food, than if they had just come 
out of Asia. Salt pork, salt beef, rye or corn 
bread, are their continual diet year after 
year. A farmer should be a man whose table 
is furnished with the best products of the 
best gardening in the world. Now, I say if 
farmers would pay more attention to such 
things they would do something towards tak- 
ing away the restlessness of their sons. A 
son gets away from the hard, dry, daily toil 
of the farm, and goes into the village and 
says, “They have an easier life here; I-am 
not going to be a farmer.” 

Farming ought to be made the most at- 
tractive, pleasing and fascinating occupation 
on the face of the earth.—_Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
Brown University. 


THE SEA SERPENT. 

Hundreds and hundreds of years have 
passed away since it was firs! believed that a 
creature called the sea serpent lived in the 
ocean. The wonderful stories told about this 
animal, and quite believed to be true, made 
sailors dreadfully afraid of it. 

Regularly every year some account of this 
fabulous animal used to be brought home by 
ocean explorers. At last, in the year 1857, 
the question was forcibly brought before the 
public by an English seaman of noted abili- 
ty. Then the scientific j»urnals and societies 
took up the subject and fought with pen and 
ink about it, some declaring there was no 
such creature, others stoutly maintaining its 
existence. A noted seaman, Captain Har- 
rington, professed to have seen it very dis- 
tinctly. At the time he saw it the ship was 
sailing swiftly and he could not measure its 
dimensions, bat on rough calculation he 
deemed it to be about 200 feetinlength. Its 
color was sombre, covered with white spots. 
This seemed an almost undeniable statement, 
and the world hesitated, doubtful whether to 
believe it true, or to discredit it altogether. 
While in this state of uncertainty about the 
reality of this peculiar inhabitant of the sea, 
a Mr. Smith, who was on board a ship be- 
longing to his father, sailing to Maulmain, 
saw, in calm weather, balancing itself on the 
waves what appeared to be an animal of im- 
measurable length. He says, “ With a tele- 
scope I could perfectly discern an enormous 
head and a neck of monstrous size, covered 
with a mane alternately appearing and dis- 
appearing. It was seen by all the crew. I 
was determined to make myself acquainted 
with this sea monster, which I believed this 
to be. Ordering a boat to be lowered with 
an officer and four men, some arms and a 
few fathoms of rope, I bade them row towards 
the beast. I watched the boat closely as it 
neared the animal, which did not seem to be 
disturbed by its approach. At length it got 
quite close to the creature’s head; then the 
men appeared to hesitate; at last I saw them 
unroll the rope, while this frightful-looking 
animal continued to raise its head and un- 
fold its enormous length. At last the boat 
began her return journey to the ship, followed 
by this formidable appearance. In less than 
half an hour the animal was hauled on 
board. While suspended or floating, the 
body of the animal seemed quite supple ; but 
it was so covered with marine parasites of 
every species that a good while elapsed before 
we discovered that this terrible creature was 
neither more nor less than a monstrous alga 
(sea-weed matted together and covered with 
all kinds of sea refuse), upwards of 100 feet 
long and 4 feet in diameter. Its head, at a 
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distance, looked like the head of this long- 
believed-in sea-eerpent, while the motion given 
to it by the waves gave it the appearance of 
life. In a few days this curious alga began 
to get dry and offensive, so it had to be thrown 
overboard. Immediately after my arrival in 
London I related my encounter with this 
long famed terror of the ocean; and simul- 
taneously, the Daedalus reported its en- 
counter with the great serpent in nearly the 
same parts, and I cannot doubt that it was 
the floating wreck of the alga whose history 
I have just related.” Mr. Smith said that to 
this day he would have remained under the 
conviction that what he saw was a sea ser- 
pent,*had he not had the enterprise to send 
out the boat and so discover what it really 
was.—The Growing World. 
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ITEMS. 


Since the first of the year there have arrived at 
this port, per the Red Star and American lives of 
steamships, 790 cabin and 20,760 steerage passen- 
gers, nearly all of the latter going West by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


THERE was recently sold at auction, in London, a 
piece of freehold property in Park Lane, Mayfair, 
covering 2,100 square feet, for $62,500. This is at 
the rate of $1,250,000 per acre, and shows the value 
of land in London. The Drexel purchase of the 
corner of Wall and Broad streets, in New York city 
a few years ago, was $250,000 gold for 675 square 
feet, or at the rate of $21,000,000 per acre. Gold 
was then at 12 per cent. premium, and che price 
paid was the highest ever given in any part of the 
world.— Public Ledger. 


Tas Laxes or Minnesota.—Exaggerated as the 
statement seems, it is nevertheless true that within 
the borders of Minnesota there are 10,000 lakes. 
By an official count of the Surveyor General 5,000 
were reported, while one-fourth of the State was 
unsurveyed and unexplored. Even in this estimate 
it is admitted that the number was underrated. 
When we take into consideration this vast chain of 
lakes and the miles of navigable river within Min- 
nesota it is not surprising that this State should 
become the summer resort of the great West, and 
that thousands of tourists should yearly find their 
way here, seeking rest and recreation along the 
cool and shady shores of these watery gems.—<St. 
Paul cor. Indianopolis Journal. 


On the evening of the 11 inst. a terrible accident 
occurred on the Atlantic City branch of the West 
Jersey Railroad. An excursion train, conveying St. 
Ann’s Literary Society of this city from Atlantic 
City, was divided into two sections. When near 
May’s Landing the engine of the second section ran 
into the rear car of the first, and, the cylinders of 
the engine being broken, the occupants of the car 
were terribly scalded oy the escaping steam. One 
man was killed at the time and eighteen have since 
died from their injuries. 


Co-operative MepicaL AssociaTions.—Co-opera- 
tion has done wonders to relieve the struggle for a 
comfortable living in England. More thes $25,000,000 
are now invested in co-operative societies, and they 
are not only furnishing the cheapest, but the best 
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goods for the price to their customers. Recently 
this system has been extended to medical treatment 
and supplies of medicines. Each association has 
its district dispensary where cases able to attend 
are treated, and others are visited at their homes 
by a physician of their own choice. The physicians 
enter into the arrangement, and thus the family 1s 
well cared for and the physician is eecure of his 
fees, without feeling that they are paid from the 
family income when it is taxed by the occurrence of 
illness. 

The best skilled nursing is secured in the same 
way. All such means for honorable saving and 
self-support prevent reliance on charitable relief, 
and tend to the moral elevation of the whole com- 
munity. 





NOTICES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, 


Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, held the 7th of 
Eighth month, 1880, appointed the following named 
a committee of arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of those who may attend our approaching 
Yearly Meeting, to convene on the 13th of Ninth mo., 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders to convene 
at 10 o’clock on Seventh-day preceding, viz.: Pusey 
Mills, Thomas Flowers and Wm. M. Price, Mount 
Palatine; Henry Atherton and Wm. H. Mills, Clear 
Creek, Putnam county, Ill. 

All who anticipate attending are desired to notify 
one of the committee, timely, of the day they pro- 
pose to arrive, and they will be furnished with con- 
veyance from either point herein designated. 

Those leaving Indianapolis, Ind., on the evening 
train, via Bloomington, thence north on the Illinois 
Central R.R., ean arrive at Lostant (about 8 miles 
from Clear Creek) about 11 o’clock A.M. the next 
day. 
Those leaving Chicago on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R.R. about 7 o’clock A.M., via Men- 
dota, thence south (about 30 miles) on the Illinois 
Central, arrive at Lostant about 2 o’clock P.M. same 
day. 

Those coming from Iowa and other points west on 
the C. B. & Q. R.R., connecting with the Illinois 
Central at Mendota, and on the Chicago & Rock 
Island at La Salle, srrive at Lostant on same train 
with those coming from Chicago the same day. 

Those from Peoria and Fulton counties will be 
met at Henry, if requested. But one day traiu each 
way on Illinois Central. 





The Executive Committee on Education of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting will hold a meeting of confer- 
ence with Friends of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting 
on Seventh-day, the 28th inst., at East Nottingham, 
at 10 w’clock, the day following Quarterly Meeting, 
at the same place. 

The general subject—a guarded education—will 
be presented for consideration under various topics 
bearing upon this vital subject. 

Eur M. Lams, Clerk. 





A General Teachers’ Meeting of First-day Schools 
will be held in Trenton Meeting House on Seventh- 
day, Ninth mo. 4th, 1880, opening at 1 o’clock P. M. 

An invitation is hereby extended to all interested 
to meet with us and participate in the business of 
the meeting. 

By order of Burlington First-day School Union, 
Sera Ety. 


